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able inspiration of this scene is an episode related 
in The Famous Historie of Fryer Bacon, the 
acknowledged source of another of Greene's 
dramas, the Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. 
But this particular incident is not used by 
Greene in that play. It is entitled, How Fryer 
Bacon deceived his Man, that would fast for his 
conscience sake, and reads as follows 5 : 

"Fryer Bacon had one onely man to attend on 
him and he too was none of the wisest, for he kept 
him in charity, more then for any service he had 
of him. This man of his (named Miles) never 
could indure to fast as other religious persons did, 
for alwayes hee had in one corner, or another, 
flesh which hee would eate when his maister eat 
bread only, or else did fast and abstaine from all 
things. Fryer Bacon seeing this, thought at one 
time or other to be even with him, which he did 
one Fryday in this manner. Miles on the Thurs- 
day night had provided a great blacke-pudding 
for his Frydayes fast : this pudding put he in his 
pocket (thinking belike to heate it so, for his mais- 
ter had no fire on those dayes) on the next day, 
who was so demure as Miles, hee looked as though 
hee would not have eat any thing : when his mais- 
ter offerd him some bread, hee refused it, saying 
his sinnes deserved a greater penance then one 
dayes fast in a a hole weeke : his maister com- 
mended him for it, and bid him take heed that he 
did not dissemble : for if he did, it would at last 
be knowne ; then were I worse then a Turke said 
Miles : so went he forth as if he would have gone 
to pray privately, but it was for nothing but to 
prey upon his blacke pudding ; that pulled he out 
(for it was halfe roasted with the heate) and fell 
to it lustily ; but he was deceived, for having put 
one end in his mouth, he could neither get it out 
againe nor bite it off, so that hee stamped out for 
helpe : his maister hearing him, came ; and find- 
ing him in that manner, tooke hold of the other 
end of the pudding, and led him to the hall, and 
shewed him to all the schollers, saying : see here 
my good friends and fellow students what a devout 
man my servant Miles is, he loveth not to break a 
fast day, witnesse this pudding that his conscience 
will not let him swallow : I will have him to be 
an example for you all, then tyed hee him to a 
window by the end of the pudding, where poore 
Miles stood like a beare tyed by the nose to a 
stake, and indured many floutes and mockes : at 
night his maister released him from his penance ; 
Miles was glad of it, and did vow never to breake 
more fast dayes whilst that he lived." 

'The text followed is that of the reprint of the "His- 
toric " in Thorns' s Early English Prose Romances, Kevised 
edition, Early Novelists Series, pp. 291-2. 



The resemblances between these two accounts 
seem to me more than conventional. The specific 
allusions to the clown's devoutness and his pre- 
tended prayers in each case ; his place of conceal- 
ment, referred to by one writer as a kitchen, by 
the other as a place of heat ; the similarity of 
characters and situations, though the localization 
and the denouement of necessity differ — all these 
will be noted. But the strongest argument that 
Greene knew this story when he wrote his scene 
is that he used the same book as the source of 
another play. 

No one now doubts that the Friar Bacon and 
Friar Bungay was composed soon after the ap- 
pearance on the stage of Dr. Faustus and under 
the influence of that popular tragedy. Professor 
Dickinson expresses agreement with Collins that 
"the presumption in favor of Faustus having pre- 
ceded Greene's play is so overwhelmingly strong 
that we cannot suppose that Marlowe borrowed 
from Greene." 6 That Greene composed the two 
scenes in The Looking- Glass not far from the 
time that he wrote Friar Bacon is the conclusion 
I would draw from the parallels cited. 
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La Mule sanz Frain. An Arthurian Romance 
by Paiens de Maisieres, edited with Intro- 
duction, Notes and Glossary by Raymond 
Thompson Hill. Yale University Disser- 
tation. Baltimore, J. H. Furst Co., 1911. 
69 pp. 

The episodic poem of the Mule sans Frein, 
which Mr. W. P. Ker has recently described as 
" one of the best of the shorter [Arthurian] 
stories," ' is a tale whose main object is to 
express a boundless admiration for the prowess 
of My Lord Gawain. The seneschal Kai is 
the first to attempt the quest of the missing 
bridle, but his failure is almost too abject to 



'Dickinson, p. xxxviii. 
1 The Cambridge History of 
p. 380. 
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have the full force intended. Gawain, moved 
by courtesy to the damsel, affronts successfully 
all the perils of the quest, exhibiting thruout 
an incredible indifference to danger. As a 
crowning hardihood, with his head upon the 
block and the ax about to fall, Gawain utters 
a careless jest about the shortness of his neck. 

The author, Paiens de M6zieres, is otherwise 
unknown. I may remark that there are some 
indications of clerical connection on his part: 
he points out the senefiance of some incidents 
(370, 1015), he puns on the name of St. 
Pant61ion (666), and quotes a biblical phrase 
almost verbatim (1032-3) : illuminate his qui 
in tenebris sedent (Luke i, 79). It is perhaps 
significant in the same direction that the full 
reward promised Kai by the damsel (107), if 
it is claimed at all by Gawain (there are hints 
at 1083-4), is not only not dwelt upon by the 
poet, but is finally left in uncertainty. 

All students of the " matter of Britain " will 
welcome Mr. Hill's new edition of the text, 
which rests upon his own copy of the Berne 
manuscript; he has studied separately the lan- 
guage of the author and that of the copyist, 
and adds a complete glossary. As to the home 
of the author, Mezieres in the Ardennes seems 
to Mr. Hill to lie too far to the north; he 
inclines to a Maisieres " situated near the west- 
ern boundary of the department of Aube." 
The problem is interesting and important, and 
deserves a careful examination. The presump- 
tion is, of course, that the place meant would 
be the most important town of that name. Is 
Mezieres (Ardennes) certainly excluded? 

While the linguistic evidence is scanty, we 
have three peculiar rimes ; namely, puet : vuet 
*volet 491; forest :recet 360; dame:jame 
(Fr. jambe) 151. As to the first of these 
rimes, 2 we find with the aid of Haas, Zur 
Geschichte des L vor folgenden consonanten, 
1889, that the extrusion of I in vuelt, suelt, 
duels, muelt, uelt, is not proper to Picardy 
(vieut), nor to Francian (veut), nor to the 
Orleanais or southern Champagne (viaut) ; 
it is found in the Walloon region, and to some 

3 The rime muet : suet 441 does not count here, 
for muet is Lat. molit, not movet, and the glossary 
should be corrected. Cp. melt in Dm Krdne, 12965. 



extent in Lorraine and Franche Comte. The 
contemporary Poeme morale, from the region 
of Liege, has the rime puet : vuet (str. 78, 
336, 436) as has also the later Richart le Bel 
(1461, 2847; 4133) which Foerster ascribes 
to the department of the Ardennes. As to rimes 
of the second type, they also are frequent in 
Richart le Bel, and in the closely related Blan- 
candin; the latter poem in fact has this identical 
rime and spelling, forest : recest 5987 (see 
Foerster's Introd. p. xii) ; so in Richart, voit : 
conoist, fait :plaist, etc. As to the collateral 
form jame, G. Paris long ago declared that it 
is not Francian (Romania xin, 445). Its 
appearance in Chrestien de Troyes, Rustebuef 
and E. Deschamps (vm, 114) would at first 
sight seem to localize it in Champagne, but 
the Atlas linguistique reveals the fact that the 
pronunciation jam (and jem) is most frequent 
in the extreme north (Pas-de-Calais, Somme) ; 
there are also localities in Aisne and Marne 
which have preserved jame for jambe (see for 
example, the text from the neighborhood of 
Sainte-Menehould reprinted by Herzog, Neu- 
franzosische DialeMtexte, p. 12: si vos jammes 
s'an allont, la m' moire e toujou bonne.) 

Mr. Hill relies somewhat upon the supposed 
non-reduction of -iee to -ie, but this is by no 
means proven by the rime at 307. The Fran- 
cian features of the language are to be ex- 
plained as an effort to use the idiom of the 
courts, a custom which appears as early as 
the end of the twelfth century, according to 
P. Mejrer, Roman de I'Escoufle, Introd. p. 
xliv. Not as an argument but as a matter 
of interest I note that Blancandin, written in 
the Ardennes region, is a hero copied after 
Gawain; also that the vallee envenimSe traversed 
by the knights in their quest reminds one 
strongly of the desert of Ardennes as described 
in Partonopeus de Blois, 5831 ff. 

As is well known, the texts as written by 
the copyist of the Berne manuscript, who was 
apparently a Champenois, 8 are not very trust- 
worthy; when all is said, not a few passages 

"Tarb6, Patois de Champagne, I, p. lxxiii, states 
that the county of Rethel (S. W. of Mezieres) was 
once a dependency of the counts of Champagne. 
Has the fact any importance in this connection? 
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must remain more or less unsatisfactory. I 
make the following suggestions toward the im- 
provement of the text. 

2 puis, read plus. The confusion is frequent 
because the abbreviation for Lat. post and Fr. 
plus differed chiefly in the presence of I in 
the latter. — 7 E chose, and no comma. — 78 
n'aurai instead of the usual n'avrai is ultra- 
conservative, while on the other hand r'auroie 
(82) is an innovation that few will approve 
(why not then r'estoient 26, r'atorner 387?) — 
178 the line is too long; omit il. — 232 remove 
the period. — 300, 656 The hiatus is not indica- 
ted nor is mention made of these cases in the 
section on versification. — 335 que li, or qu'il li, 
seems called for. — 362 Ms. vet, but vont is 
required. — 438 .(?. ne vost mie laissier. The 
line is evidently corrupt. Perhaps: 

Gauvains ne voit mie d'uissier, 
Ne huis ne porte n'i avoit. 

483 Correct to veignanz and lanz. — 509 The au- 
thor's rime was very probably fus: Marciaus 
Maecellus. — 518 aprestez is no doubt an error 
for arestez. — 524 The correction to hardiz is 
possible, even tho this construction is usually 
restricted to reflexive verbs. Parallels in Pro- 
vencal are given by Stimming, Bertran de Born, 
p. 230 — 532 esmaies. The note is uncalled for, 
as this is not a subjunctive. — 559 enz en. — 573 
mon bon oste is possibly an error of the MS. for 
mou(t) bon oste. — 584 renderai, defended by 
Mr. Hill, is very doubtful in view of rendrai 
533, prendrai 571. — 599 L'endemain. — 623 
Lesse col venir a plente. Here Lesse is either 
Lai ce, or else it stands for Lessel = Laisse le; 
venir to me has less point than veoir or ve'ir, 
the latter quite admissible from the point of 
view of dialect. In Diu Krone there is unfor- 
tunately nothing corresponding to Gawain's 
jest. — 649 This line need not be divided from 
the preceding. — 688-9 present an interesting 
problem : 

Certes qui o lui se combat 
D'escremir li eonvient savoir. 

One would expect either savoir escremir, as 
Oxford Folie Tristan 516, or else savoir d'es- 
cremie, as Erec 933, Yvain 5621; with the 



latter construction we may compare Dolopathos, 
p. 235 : Qui ambler vuelt autrui avoir, De 
barat li covient savoir. I am inclined to believe 
the original reading was: 

Certes cui o lui se combat 
D'escremie covient savoir, 

where cui is attracted into the oblique ease by 
being made the object of the principal clause; 
cp. plaisent cui ne s'en appresse, Rose 19508, 
and other examples cited by Tobler, Beitrage, 
i, p. 202 top. — 702 for Oil li a read Si li a, and 
cp. the opposite confusion in the Berne Folie 
Tristan 326, as corrected by Tobler.— 711 The 
lion 

li revient comme tempeste 

Si lo reflert parari la teste 

De sa coe. . . . 

So in Diu Krone 13262: Und sluoc in vorn 
mit dem zagel. A dragon might properly fight 
with his tail, but would a lion? Did the 
archetype have poe instead of coef The second 
lion, a few lines below, strikes with his claws 
as we should expect. — 765 The knight's words 
end with this line; what follows belongs to 
Gawain : 

Des qu'autrement estre ne puet, 
Ja, ce dit, nel contredira. 

800 faudre. Godefroy's explanation adopted 
by Mr. Hill is hardly admissible: read f autre 
as the rime requires, and for a possible explana- 
tion of tot sanz fautre see the passage quoted 
in Modern Philology i, p. 395. — 820 The quil a 
of the MS. is to be taken as qui'il Va, detrier 
being transitive. — 826 Et lo vassal, a lui lou 
serre. Lou in apposition with lo vassal, says 
Mr. Hill, but it would be hard to parallel 
so awkward a sentence. Has an initial abbrevi- 
ation been solved incorrectly? Probably we 
should read 

Par lo nasal a lui lo serre. 

Gp. Le roi a pris par le nasal ( : cheval) Richart 
le Bel 4933, and numerous other parallels. — 
836 The idiom monter a pris, which occurs 
here, is similar to the expressions avoir a pris, 
prendre a pris, O. Sp. haber a maraviglia (ML 
in, §404). I take this opportunity to suggest 
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a correction in the first line of the charming 
lyric printed by Mr. Hill, Modem Language 
Notes xxvi, 39 : instead of Apris ai qu'en chan- 
tant plour, read 

A pria ai qu'en chantant plour 

that is, ' I consider it a virtue that/ etc. Cp. 
Joufrois 1827: Gar n'ai pas cest siegle a pris, 
1 for I have no high opinion of this world.' 
So no doubt Perceval, Baist's text 3296, should 
be similarly corrected : 

De tot ce se mervoile trop 

Li vaslez, qui ne 1'ot a pris, 

E li prodom li dist: "Amis. . . . 

The young man is surprised but was not greatly 
interested. Avoir a mepris is met with as late 
as La Fontaine (Haase §123 ) 4 . — 890 an II. 
as printed is ambiguous ; it is, of course, aniens, 
and not en deus. — 930 El lit should have been 
restored. — 1020-9 The passage is not well 
punctuated; the meaning is, 'the beasts were 
so to be feared that, when the people perad- 
venture issued forth for some piece of work, 
nothing remained but that, at whatever cost, 
it was necessary (we were compelled) to untie 
them, and they would tear everybody to pieces.' 
— 1069 The difficulty might be met by reading 
La damoisele quant ooit, but Mr. Hill's reading 
may be correct, cp. Richart le Bel 5837 where oit 
audit is likewise assured by the rime. 
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The Stage Cyclopaedia: A Bibliography of Plays 
Compiled by Eeginald Clarence. Published 
by "The Stage," Covent Garden, London, 
1909. 499 double-column pages. 

This is a work of such peculiar interest 
and significance to the student of the theatre 

4 In iii, 4 of the same poem s'en trobHe is no 
doubt a misprint for s'entrobUe. In the second lyric 
v, 6 the period should be replaced by a comma, the 
two lines 5, 6 forming a protasis. 



and the drama that it is cause for surprise 
that it has been so rarely or so inadequately 
mentioned. Aside from a brief but scholarly 
review by Dr. Jos. E. Gillet in the Bulletin 
Bibliographique et Pedagogique du Musee 
Beige for December 15, 1910, it has not re- 
ceived the attention it deserves. 

This valuable addition to the dramatic stu- 
dent's work-shop is "an Alphabetical List of 
Plays and other Stage Pieces of which any 
record can be found since the commencement 
of the English Stage, together with Descrip- 
tions, Author's Names, Dates and Places of 
Production, and other Useful Information, 
comprising in all nearly 50,000 Plays, and ex- 
tending over a period of upwards of 500 
years." It should be mentioned, however, that 
unless Classical sources, titles of plays from 
which translations or adaptations have been 
made, under-titles, etc., are counted, this esti- 
mate of 50,000 plays is rather high, as the 
main titles average about sixty to the page. 
Even so, when we recall that Kirkman's list 
of plays compiled during the period of the Com- 
monwealth contained only 690 titles, and Bar- 
ker's list printed in 1814 included the names of 
65,000 pieces, we may get an idea of the 
immense scope of The Stage Cyclopaedia. It 
comprises no less than forty varieties of stage 
entertainments, ranging from the interlude, 
burlesque, extravaganza, cantata, etc., to the 
full opera, comedy, and tragedy, and records 
many times more separate titles than all of 
the compilations taken together from Kirk- 
man to Barker, including those of Eogers and 
Ley (1656), Archer (1656), Phillips (1675), 
Langbaine (1691), Gildon (1699), Mears 
(1714), Giles Jacobs (1723), Whincop (or, 
rather, Mottley? 1747), Egerton (1788), and 
the editors of the Biographia Dramatica, — 
Baker, Reed, and Jones. On the other hand, 
the great mass of stage plays in England come 
in the Nineteenth Century, and it is not fair 
to Barker and his pioneer forebears to make 
such a comparison: they cannot be held re- 
sponsible for omitting what, in their time, 
did not exist. But from Mr. Clarence's Pre- 
face we are led to believe that, after 1814, 
he and his co-workers for the past twenty years 



